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THE DAILY SHORT STORY. 

The avidity with which the short stories now printed 
in many of the brightest of the American daily jour- 
nals are read is a revelation to every student of news- 
paper progress. Anybody who doubts that we are fast 
developing an appetite for short tales rivaling our 
desire for food has only to observe for himself. The 
passion grows with what it feeds upon. We now crave 
our daily story as we do our beefsteak. Already two 
strong “ literary syndicates,” headed by Allan Thorn- 
dyke Rice, of the North American Review, and 8. 8. 
McClure, ex-editor of the Boston Wheelman, are sup- 
plying new and original matter of all characters to the 
daily papers. The requisites of the popular short story 
would seem to be that it must not fill more than two 
columns of space; must be lively and interesting from 
the beginning, and generally narrative in style, rather 
than descriptive or analytical. 

The popularity of the short tale, as American readers 
understand it and American writers serve it up, is to- 
day admitted by every observing editor in the land. 
Prices for that class of literary matter have advanced 
two or three hundred per cent. within the past two 
years. The monthly magazines find themselves outbid 
by these organizations of newspapers, all located far 
enough apart not to cheapen each other’s wares. To-day 
the best story-writers are dealing with the “ syndicates.” 
The long story has had a home with the Sunday news- 
paper for some time. Bret Harte has sold all his 
recent tales to the New York Sun, and that journal has 
“farmed them out.” But the predominance of the 
short story over editorial or even news matter is grow- 
ing surprisingly. Half the unprofessional readers of 
this era take up their paper and glance over the daily 
story before they scan the telegraphic matter. If the 
story have a good title or an attractive first paragraph, it 
snares the game. It stands entirely on its merits, and 





any waning of strength or average acceptability will 
cause its most devoted friends to abandon it forthwith. 
The American reading public is very capricious. It 
does not grumble about getting its money’s worth, as do 
the English people, but it will not be coerced into read- 
ing what it dislikes. 

Again, to the essayist and editorial lecturer of our 
present daily journalism, we say: Look out for the 
short story and the bright special article! Watch 
them; crush them if you can, for their gaining strength 
means the destruction of all market for your platitudes 
and sermons. 

The short story has already effected a lodgment on 
the so-called editorial page, and it means business 


CODDLING THE PRESS. 

Monsignor Gadd recently delivered, at Manchester, 
England, an address on “The Power of the Press.” 
He said that “the power of the press shows itself in 
every department of the State, and every phase of pub- 
lic life. It creates public opinion now, though some 
years ago it would have been untrue to say that it did 
so. Its power in this direction is unlimited. Popu- 
larity is power, and of all British institutions none is 
so popular as the press. It is almost the popular court 
of justice, and, no doubt, it would soon become so, if 
the law on this subject were not so stringent. It is the 
popular court of criticism, and it passes judgment upon 
every question of taste, science and art. Public con- 
duct, public and private morals, and even religion, are 
brought before its tribunal, and against its decision 
there is no appeal. In the matter of politics its power 
is immeasurable. Is it not true that a Parliamentary 
minority, with the press at its back, is more powerful 
than a Parliamentary majority without it? It assumes 
the functions of Parliament itself; it initiates legisla- 
tion, and anticipates all questions that come before the 
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It is the belief of many thoughtful men that 
newspapers will one day take the place of Parliament 
itself; and in the not far distant future they will become, 
as a modern writer has called them, the ‘ rulers of the 
world,’” 


House. 


In our opinion, the press does not require the services 
of this gentleman. His platitudes smack of expected 
favors, to be returned in kind, and we sincerely trust that 
the self-respecting English newspapers will turn their 
backs on him. His chatter about the newspapers tak- 
ing the place of Parliament, even in a figurative sense, 
is repugnant to every lover of constitutional govern- 
ment. The influence of the newspaper or magazine 
certainly is felt for good or ill, and power of a certain 
kind it assuredly has; but it is only effective in so far 
as it is exerted through the medium of printed facts. 
Comment or criticism accomplishes little, while the ex- 
posure of fraud or dishonesty in public or private life 
certainly has a restraining influence. If all the news- 
papers in England were to print the eighth and ninth 
commandments at the top of their editorial pages every 
day for a year, it would not check stealing and lying 
any more than do this worthy man’s addresses. Our 
experience is that only distant connections of the press 
talk of its “mighty power ”—ladies, for instance, who 
publish verses in the newspapers under pen-names that 
are disclosed, in strict confidence, to all their acquaint- 
ances; or newly-married couples, who send wedding- 
cakes to the printers. 

Apropos of this idea, we learn from the London Print- 
ing Times that at the recent Church Congress, in the 
debate on “The Church and the Printing Press,” a 
preacher whose impudence was only equalled by the 
gall of Monsignor Gadd (we refer to the Rev. A. R. M. 
Finlayson, of whom, we regret to say, we never before 
heard) urged that editors should be more frequently 
prayed for. This pleases us much. As Jean Ralph, 
one of the brightest writers for Charivari, once said: 
“Sil est vrai que le ridicule tue, qu’elles continuent, mon 
Dieu!” (If, for a fact, ridicule kills, go on with it, for 
God’s sake.) Wesend the gentleman by this steamer 
files of the daily newspapers for the past month, con- 
taining at least five prosecutions against preachers for 
violations of the seventh commandment. Remember, 
we only say the seventh; we do not mark anything 
about the Rev. Dr. Conkling’s case. While praying 
for the editors, dear hypocrite, don’t forget the poor 
parsons. 
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AN invention of importance to electrotypers is that 


of Mr. Ellis Hanson, of Philadelphia. It consists in 
applying steam-power to the ordinary toggle moulding 
press, by means of which the bed can be raised and 
lowered, instead of by hand-power, as at present. It 
will “save the backs ” of the electrotypers. 





AN ENGLISH OPINION. 

A writer in the London Printers’ Register has been 
printing an extended series of articles, entitled “Trade 
Notes of American Travel.” They are reasonable in 
tone, and in the November number the Government 
printing and binding establishments at Washington are 
described. He commends as novelties several well- 
known American machines. He is surprised at the 
high rate of pay, which speaks ill for free-trade Eng- 
land. He seems to think it necessary to call the women 
employés ladies, though nobody in this country would 
be shocked at the former word. One thing that startled 
him was to see the “work-ladies” put on kid-gloves 
after their day’s toil was ended. Speaking of color 
printing in particular, and the trade in general, he 
concludes: - 

The illustrated posters are on a scale that is not even ap- 
proached in England; many of them, for circus and theatre 
work, are quite works of art. One very effective poster, on the 
walls in Philadelphia, had a baby’s face, drawn naturally, if 
such a thing can be, of the exaggerated proportions of about 
six feet in diameter. Most of the printing offices that I saw in 
Canada and the States were stronger built, better lighted, better 
ventilated, and better adapted for the work than the greater 
number of such offices in England. Nearly all were provided 
with fire-escapes in the form of iron ladders from story to 
story, fixed outside. Many of the buildings were fireproof, or, 
at least, intended to be. The are electric light is in all but uni- 
versal use in the printing and lithographing trades. Wages 
seemed higher than in England, but the hours are much 
longer ; and it should also be remembered that all manufactured 
goods, as clothes, boots and shoes, ete., are very much more 
costly than in the old country; indeed, they are fully one hun- 
dred per cent. dearer. House rent is also very high in most 
towns ; so that, on the whole, I conclude that the operatives in 
the printing trade are as well off on this side of the Atlantic as 
on the other. With only two exceptions, I found no difficulty 
in getting through the various works I wished to visit. There 
does not seem to be the exclusivenessand jealousies in America 
that there are in England. Here we rub each other’s shoulders: 
there people have room to turn. I only tendered my private 
or business card, and offered an explanation, when, as a rule, I 
was courteously received, and shown round by the proprietor 
or some one in authority. 


The “Old Printer,” in the Chicago Stationer and 
Printer, takes this writer to task in the following 
manner: 

The London (England) Printers’ Register has, for three or 
four months, been publishing a series of articles by an English 
printer, giving notes of his impressions while visiting this 
country. For downright, amusing stupidity they excel any- 
thing else I have read for some time. Judging from what he 
writes, the fellow knew but little when he came, and added 
nothing to his stock of knowledge while here. 

For our part, we have no such feelings or opinions. 
The visitor saw a great many things that interested 
him because they were so “ blarsted Ermerican, don’t 
you know.” Good boy! come back again ; always glad 
to see you, we farncy ! 





~~ eo 

THE Philadelphia Evening Telegraph appeared in a 
dress of new type on December 14, and was printed on 
better paper than heretofore. 
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EFFECT OF THE PICTURE CRAZE. 

We are rejoiced to see that the press of the country 
is taking the same view of the picture business that we 
did. Here is what a few of them say: 

Will produce in this country some able caricaturists.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

They have helped the New York World, and the Sun hopes to 
“catch on.” These pictures illustrate the current events.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 

The new class of engraving consists of outline sketches of 
persons and things, rapidly drawn and rapidly engraved. So 
great has its success been since its introduction here that 
almost all the New York City journals have gone to using them 
more or less, the World doing them the best and most abun- 
dantly. This is stated to be one of the principal reasons why 
that paper has increased in circulation so quickly. Many peo- 
ple can comprehend these pictures who would not take the 
trouble, or who could not read a description of the scenes to 
which they referred.—Town Topics, N. Y. 

The artist must be a good one, but only a few strokes of the 
pencil are necessary, and if a portrait the original sketch is 
done in three or four minutes. The artist usually accompanies 
the reporter of the paper, and, while the latter person is ques- 
tioning the notability, the draughtsman, who stands back 
modestly, is putting down his countenance on a business card 
or a thumb-nail.—St. Lowis Globe-Democrat. 





— 
THE CALENDAR CRAZE. 

This is the season for hydrophobia, small-pox and cal- 
endars. All of these afflictions make their appearance 
together, but the people will take them—we mean the 
calendars. One large firm announces ninety different 
varieties of English, French and American calendars. 
All the poets, essayists, and alleged wits have been 
drawn upon. The encouragement given to that French 
barnacle that has fastened upon our unsuspecting press 
—the paragraph—is a very flattering attention in some 
of these publications. Some of these calendars are cer- 
tainly pretty and useful. 





o- 

A. E. DAMBLY, editor and publisher of the Neutradist, 
a Republican German paper, died at Skippackville, Pa., 
December 21, of hemorrhage, aged fifty years. He was 
a native of Germany, but came to this country at an 
early age. He was an active politician and a worthy 
man. 
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THE, Evening Reporter, of Burlington, N.J., has cele- 
brated its third anniversary with a twelve-page issue, 
the cover of which is resplendent on brightly-tinted 
paper. 


-* 





T. B. Connery, for thirteen years managing editor 
of the New York /eraid, is now living abroad in 
Belgium. 





*@- 
Tue Tacony (Pa.) New Pra reaches us in an enlarged 
and improved shape on the occasion of its fifth anni- 
versary. 





RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing 
interests, granted by the U.S. Patent Office during the 
month of December, 1885, is specially reported for the 
PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor 
of American and foreign patents, 925 F Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

IssUE OF DECEMBER 1, 1885. 
331,372—Type-form for Printing Paper-bag Tubes. *A.J. Boyn- 

ton, Malden, Mass. 

Counter for Sheet-delivery Apparatus. L. C. Crowell, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to R. Hoe & Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

IssuE OF DECEMBER 8, 1885. 
332,138—Cylinder Printing Machine. J. L. Cox, Lafayette, Ind., 
assignor to the Duplex Printing Press Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 
382,129—Cylinder Printing Machine. J. L. Cox, Lafayette, Ind., 
assignor to the Duplex Printing Press Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

IssuE OF DECEMBER 15, 1885. 
382,516—Printers’ Chase. L. W. Hardwicke, East Saginaw, Mich. 
332,686—Printers’ Galley. D. B. Watts, Montrose, Mo. 
332,577—Printing-machine Sliding Bearer. 8. Whitlock, Bir- 

mingham, Conn. 

332,518, ete.—Web-perfecting Printing Machine. J.T. Hawkins, 

Taunton, Mass. Three patents. 
322,576—Printing-press Gearing. S. Whitlock, 

; Conn. 

Making Printing-Rollers or Blocks. F. 
York, N. Y. 

Machine for Justifying Matrices for Producing Print- 
ing Surfaces. D. F. Maltby, Washington, D. C. 

Sheet-delivery Apparatus. L. C. Crowell, Brooklyn, 
m. Bs 


331,282 


Birmingham, 


SR,377 Beck, New 


332,352 
382,236 


IssuE OF DECEMBER 22, 1885. 
Galley-rest, Copy-holder and Copy-Guide. J. Silbernick, 
New York, N. Y. 

333,070—Cylinder Printing Machine. 

Mass. 
333,071—Printing-machine Sheet-delivery 

Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 

* 


NEw life seems to have been infused into the old 
Philadelphia Typographical Society (beneficial). At 
the December meeting it was resolved that a larger and 
more comfortable meeting-room be secured at No. 723 
Chestnut Street, and a Reception Committee of seven 
members was appointed to arrange for a social reunion 
of the members upon taking possession of the new 
quarters, on Saturday evening, January 2, 1886, the 
eighty-third anniversary of the Society. A pleasant 
and profitable time will doubtless be had, and the best 
wishes of the craft will follow the old Society in its 
new and enlarged sphere of usefulness. 


ooo 

THE Evening Call, of Philadelphia, appeared before 
its readers throughout the country, on December 9, in 
an issue of sixteen pages, folded inside a bright green 
cover. The Evening Call is always filled with attractive 
reading matter. Its editor and proprietor, Robert 8, 
Davis, deserves the success which is now assured to him, 
It is the ideal family newspaper. 


332,054 
J.T. Hawkins, Taunton, 


Apparatus. J. T. 
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AMERICAN PRINTING’S BIRTHDAY. 

Two hundred gentlemen, members of the Pennsylva- 
nia Historical Society and invited guests, dined together, 
on the night of December 12, in the new and spacious 
hall of the Association, while from its walls the faces 
of five generations of worthy ancestry looked approv- 
ingly down from out their snug canvases. The 
occasion was the two-hundredth anniversary of the 
importation of William Bradford, Proprietary Penn’s 
first printer. It was a fit event for commemoration, 
and the Historical Society worthily treated it. The 
bill of fare was printed on the back of several pages of 
the famous Bradford “ Almanack” that laid the foun- 
dation of “the art preservative of all arts” in this 
country. Col. Clayton McMichael, one of the proprie- 
tors of the North American, the oldest daily newspaper 
in this country, presided. On his right sat General 
Hancock, Alexander K. McClure, Horace White, Chas. 
Emory Smith and Roswell Smith; on the left of the 
presiding officer were placed Gen. John Meredith Read, 
Richard Cadwalader, Robert S. Davis and Allan Thorn- 
dyke Rice. The company was a very distinguished one. 
Speeches were made by General Hancock, Judge Thayer, 
Franklin B. Gowen, Col. A. K. McClure, of the Times ; 
Charles E. Smith, of the Press ; General Read, A. T. 
Rice, of the North American Review ; Roswell Sntith, 
publisher of the Century Magazine ; H. O. Houghton, 
S. W. Pennypacker, Ex-Attorney-General Wayne Mac- 
Veagh and General McClurg, of Chicago. The last 
speaker tried to get the meeting to resolve itself into 
a committee on inter-national copyright. He did not 
succeed. One of the events of the night was the pre- 
sentation to the Historical Society of a medal granted 
to Daniel Neal, in 1823, for the invention of vertical 
printing. The assemblage broke up at midnight. 

The celebration of the Bradford anniversary really 
began on the night of December 11, on which occasion 
the Rev. George Dana Boardman, D. D., lectured, at 
the Historical Society’s rooms, on the pioneer printer 
of the New World. 

At the Journalists’ Club also, on the afternoon of 
December 12, an instructive exhibition was given that 
told more completely than did any speech the story of 
the printing-press’s progress. The arrangements were 
placed in the hands of a committee composed of M. P. 
Handy, Robert 8. Menamin, Frank McLaughlin, Jr., 
E. H. Munday, J. G. Munyon, J. W. Bailey and John 
Norris. The results were highly creditable to the in- 
dustry and energy of these gentlemen. The exhibits 
filled the two large parlors of the club house, and the 
list contained many old and rare prints, which were 
contributed in great part by Lloyd P. Smith, Librarian 
of the Philadelphia Library; E. 8. Stuart, 8. W. Pen- 
nypacker, and Talcott Williams. Among the ancient 
specimens were “Crisp’s Epistle,” 1682; “ Heith’s 





Notes of the True Church ;” a copy of the Mercurius 
Brittanicus, loaned by Dr. J. H. Brinton; a Pennsylva- 
nia Gazetteer, from A. H. Hoeckley; a Nebuchadnezzar 
clay tablet, Greek Homilies of the ninth century, an 
Etalo-Hebrew manuscript of the fourteenth century, con- 
tributed by Meyer Sulzberger, and a number of others. 
R. S. Menamin loaned a two-pull Ramage press; Col- 
lins & M’Leester a Chinese press, and the J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company exhibited a table full of beautiful speci- 
mens of printing. The Levytype process was shown, 
and samples of old paper from Wilcox & Co. Probably 
the most interesting of all was a reprint of the “ Alma- 
nack ” of two hundred years ago, hung on the walls of 
the rear parlor, while strewn on the tables in front of it 
were the latest editions of the two hundred and twenty- 
four periodicals now published in Philadelphia. The 
daily papers loaned copies of their first editions, and 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan made a display of type. 





* 
A TALE OF AN ALMANAC. 

Anent William Bradford’s almanac, a story is told 
regarding one of the works of that kind issued in this 
city at present (and this town is still an almanac centre): 

In the “make-up” of the almanac the foreman once 
got the predictions for November under the calendar for 
August. In the paragraph was one phrase that escaped 
detection until after the entire half million copies had 
been sent to the homesteads they were to delight. It 
was a paralyzer for August, for it said: “12th, snow 
and rain.” ‘The prophecy (which the printers always 
set to suit themselves) was a reckless one, even for No- 
vember; but the printer thought he would chance it. 
Imagine his horror, then, to find it set down to August. 
Of course the venturesome, not to say idiotic prediction, 
was brought to the notice of the publishers of the 
almanac. The printer was discharged on general prin- 
ciples, and the foreman was given notice that unless 
the prediction was verified he, too, must leave. That 
did not settle the matter, however. The anxiety that 
at first weighed alone on the foreman’s sad heart 
gradually imparted itself to the firm as an avalanche of 
letters began to pour in from the staunchest of the free 
readers of the almanac. The dread spread to the medi- 
cine mixers, and then to the girl paper-folders and 
book-sewers. As July wore away, customers to the 
office noticed that they experienced a peculiar feeling of 
anxiety as they entered. 

By this time a veritable shudder had become a part 
of the firm, attaching itself to the proprietors and all 
employés. It accompanied them from desk to desk ; 
there were two on a chair when each of the proprietors 
of the almanac and the Shudder sat down to luncheon 
or to dinner. As August got fairly under way the pro- 
prietors went to bed, and the foreman took continual 
doses of bad whisky. The gravity of the situation 
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was not exaggerated, because the Almighty alone could 
pull that establishment through. If it snowed not on 
the date announced, this matter-of-fact community 
would repudiate the medicines, and even go so far as to 
refuse the almanac as a gift. But it is an event of re- 
cord, and now of almanac history, that a heavy hail- 
storm occurred on the very date, followed by a slight 
snow of several minutes’ duration. This made the 
almanac of that house the most famous, the most 
accurate in the habitable globe. Nobody doubts its 
prophecies now. A copy of this almanac is one of the 
curiosities in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society. Mr. Stone, the Secretary, has the certified 
copy of the calendar. The firm recovered its prestige 
at a bound, and a great granite structure rose for its 
use. The foreman was given a handsome reward, his 
salary was doubled, and the unfortunate printer (be- 
come a tramping jour. in the meantime) was sought for 
years in all the “ rat offices” of the country, until found 
and made happy.— Philadelphia Correspondence in the 
New York Herald. 





> 
READ GOOD BOOKS. 

Sir Richard Steele (1671-1729). “ Reading is to the 
mind what exercise is to the body.” 

Addison, in the “Spectator” : “ Knowledge of books 
in a man of business is a torch in the hand of one who 
is willing and able to show those who are bewildered 
the way which leads to prosperity and welfare.” 

Countess de Genlis (1746-1830): “ Books are a guide 
in youth, and an entertainment for age. They support 
us under solitude, and keep us from becoming a burden 
to ourselves. They help us to forget the crossness of 
men and things, compose our cares and our passions, 
and lay our disappointments asleep. When we are 
weary of the living we may repair to the dead, who 
have nothing of peevishness, pride, or design in their 
conversation.” 

William Cobbett (1792-1835): ‘‘ Books never annoy, 
they cost little, and they are always at hand and ready 
at your call. 

Isaac Disraeli (1767-1848): “Those authors who ap- 
pear sometimes to forget they are writers and remem- 
ber they are men, will be our favorites. He who writes 
from the heart, will write to the heart.” . 

Lord Mahon, Philip Henry Stanhope (1791-1872): 
“See how little the man who can rely on the pleasures 
of reading is dependent on the caprice or the will of 
his fellowmen Of the pleasures of reading, I 
will say that there is no man so high as to be enabled 
to dispense with them, and no man so humble who 
should be compelled to forego them.” 

Sir John Herschel (1792-1871): “ Now, of all the 
amusements which can possibly be imagined for a hard 
workingman, after his daily toil or in its intervals, sup- 





posing him to have a taste for it, and supposing him to 
have the book to read. . . . It relieves his home of its 
dullness and sameness, which, in nine cases out of ten, 
is what drives him out to the alehouse to his own ruin 
and his family’s.” 

Lord Lytton (1803-1873): “Light reading does not 
do when the heart is really heavy. I am told that 
Goethe, when he lost his son, took to studying a science 
that was new to him. Ah, Goethe was a physician who 
knew what he was about. In a great grief like that 
you cannot tickle and divert the mind, you must wrench 
it away, abstract, absorb—bury it in an abyss, hurry it 
into a labyrinth. Therefore, for the irremediable sor- 
rows of middle life and old age, I recommend a strict 
chronic course of science and hard reasoning. Counter 
irritation brings the brain to act upon the heart.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882): “Many times 
the reading of a book has made the fortune of the man, 
has decided his way of life; it makes friends; ’tis the 
tie between men to have been delighted with the same 
book. Whenever I have to do with young men and 
women, I always wish to know what their books are. 
I wish to defend them from bad; I wish to introduce 
them to good.” 





nual 
A FEW FIGURES ON WRITING MATERIALS. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des Sciences, 
M. de Boutarel read a very interesting essay upon 
“‘ Paper and the Industries Connected with It,” in the 
course of which he quoted some remarkable statistics 
as to the rapid increase in the quantity of pens, paper, 
pencils, etc., which are manufactured in Europe and 
the United States alone. M. de Boutarel says that the 
manufacture of paper alone, which, at the beginning ot 
the century, was practically ni/ in the United States, 
now amounts to 500,000 tons per annum, and that it is 
just double this figure in Europe, the value of the straw, 
rags, and other materials used in the manufacture of 
the paper being $100,000,000. M. de Boutarel estimates 
the value of these 1,500,000 tons of paper, when manu- 
factured, at $200,000,000; the writing paper being cal- 
culated at 120,000 tons, worth $32,000,000. He also 
estimates the value of the steel pens manufactured an- 
nually at $4,000,000, while the number of heliotype 
plates may be safely estimated at 3,000,000—thirty 
Paris houses alone turning out 900,000. 

REISS Apes Ee ee 

THE lending out of newspapers for reading seems to 
be illegal in Paris. It appears that hitherto many 
newsvendors made an additional source of income by 
lending out newspapers. Some of the newspaper pub- 
lishers took umbrage at this, and brought the matter to 
the notice of the Minister of the Interior, who there- 
upon issued instructions that any newsvendor lending 
out papers in future should forfeit his trading license. 
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A DISPUTE IN THE LONDON TRADE. 

A dispute of some importance has arisen between the 
London Society of Compositors and the firm of Water- 
low Bros, & Layton. The present difference is upon 
the Compositors’ Scale, and apparently the disturbance 
that has taken place has been some time brewing. The 
facts, as we have been able to gather them after inter- 
views on both sides, are these: Some time ago the firm 
discharged its overseer, who belonged to the Society, 
and put a non-society man in his place. He began by 
discharging a considerable number of hands. Friction 
arose, and got worse as time went on, and it culminated 
when the men’s charge for certain law-work was dis- 
puted by the employers. The question was whether 
the scale applicable was that for chancery bills or that 
for appeal cases. The compositors claimed the latter, 
and referred to their Society, the committee of which 
supported them. An interview took place between the 
Chairman and Secretary of the Society on the one hand, 
and the members of the firm on the other; and in the 
course of it the head of the firm, Alderman Herbert Wa- 
terlow, is said to have stated that as statements of claim 
and defence could not be made profitable if the composi- 
tors charged them according to the standard scale, he 
had determined upon a scale of his own, which he con- 
sidered equitable under the circumstances. The repre- 
sentatives of the Society, while willing to refer the 
question of the appeal case to the further consideration 
of their committee, or even to withdraw it altogether, 
deemed the proposed introduction of a new tariff too 
serious a matter to be temporized with, and accordingly 
the hands employed in the house were notified to come 
out on a fortnight’s notice, and they did so. The house 
was declared “closed,” and a special general meeting 


of the Society enthusiastically endorsed the policy of 


its officials, and voted supplies to carry on the struggle. 
—Printers’ Register. 
aspendanannineiiien 
THE OUTSIDES OF BOOKS. 

It may be laid down as a general rule that the bind- 
ing of a book should have a distinct reference to the 
character of its contents. It should be appropriate to 
the author and the subject. We are ready to admit 
that, as a rule, this is so. In general, it is quite easy to 
tell the nature of a volume from its cover; and for 
this the publishers are greatly to be thanked. An 
‘ amateur, publishing for himself, may every now and 
then insist upon dressing up the product of his brains 
incongruously ; but, for the most part, the booksellers 
of to-day have a very excellent sense of what is fitting. 
The result is that those who care about books can dif- 
ferentiate them at a glance. They know what is the 
approved style and line for biography and history, for 
poetry and fiction, for sermons, for gift-books, and so 
on, ad infinitum. The “ Life of So-and-so” and the 
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“Annals of Such-and-such” are unmistakable; they 
have respectability written on every corner and angle 
of them. The dull brown or the dull green is suffi- 
ciently obvious to every one. And so with poetry; you 
know minor verse directly you see it. It has a cachet 
concerning which there can be no possible error. Hap- 
pily, a Tennyson, a Browning, or a Swinburne is 
equally recognizable. A novel, of course, bears its 
character on its face. The three-volume form is noto- 
rious; but it scarcely matters what form fiction may 
take. It can be identified by instinct, whether it be 
in yellow boards or in some more quiet habit. Sermons 
cannot be misapprehended; there is no fear of their 
being taken on a railway journey instead of the latest 
book of memoirs. One thing, perhaps, is too little 
considered—that a book is, in most cases, intended to 
be read and to be preserved. Certain books are not 
issued for that purpose, but are deliberately manufac- 
tured to be thrown away when read. 

Above all, do not descend to bogus books and book- 
shelves. If you have a vacant space in your library, 
do not make believe by the aid of panels, however 
cleverly conceived and painted. These are “ outsides” 
of too spurious a character. No doubt Hood wrote 
some delightful titles for such phantom volumes as such 
shelves should hold. “ Percy Vere, in forty volumes,” 
“Lamb’s Recollections of Suett,” “ Lamb on the Death 
of Wolfe,” “ Tadpoles, or Tales out of My Own Head,” 
“ Memoirs of Mrs. Mountain, by Ben Lomond ;” “ Boyle 
on Steam,” “Chronological Account of the Date Tree,” 
“ John Knox on Death’s Door,” “ Annual Parliaments 
—A Plea for Short Commons,” “Cursory Remarks on 
Swearing,” “ Recollections of Bannister by Lord Stair” 
—these, no doubt, are amusing in their punning per- 
fection. Dickens, too, invented some happy “ letter- 
ings” of this sort—for instance, “Captain Cook’s Life 
of Savage,” “A Carpenter’s Bench of Bishops,” “ Jo- 
nah’s Account of the Whale,” “ Kant’s Ancient Hum- 
bugs,” “Steele, by the author of Iron,” “ Drowsy’s 
Recollections of Nothing,” and “ Lady Godiva on the 
Horse.” These are laughter moving ; but it is not with 
such “ outsides” as these that the true book-lover will 
concern himself.—London Globe. 

« 

A FRENCH newspaper gives an account of the cost 
of the recent municipal elections in Paris, and among 
other items enumerates the following small articles of 
stationery needed: 1,304 wooden bowls, 1,304 pen- 
knives, 652 pairs of scissors, 652 paper-piercers, 3,912 
inkstands, 1,304 pieces of india-rubber, 6,502 penholders, 
2,608 black pencils, 2,608 red pencils, 2,608 blue pen- 
cils, 1,500 needles, 952 twists of red thread, and 35 
pounds of pins. 








o- 


BounD volumes of the PRINTER’s CIRCULAR, $1.00. 
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TELEGRAPHY AND JOURNALISM. 

Mr. Somerville, who has charge of the press service 
of the Western Union Telegraph Company, gives some 
instructive figures as to the growth of that business, 
and the changes that have resulted from competition in 
the rates charged for the service. The total amount of 
press telegrams, including the Associated Press service, 
sent over their wires now reaches a thousand million 
words a year. The telegraph year for the transaction 
of business closes on July 30. In. 1879, for the year, 
there were transmitted of special messages 32,000,000 
words; in 1880, 55,000,000; in 1884, 112,000,000; in 
1885, 120,000,000. The steady growth of the special 
service shows the degree to which the leading news- 
papers are coming to rely on gathering their own news. 
There has been a great change in the rates for service. 
In 1879 the average was $1.87 per hundred words ; now 
it is 57 cents per hundred. In England, where dis- 
tances are short, the average rate on special despatches 
is half a cent a word. The Associated Press is carried 
at an average of fourteen cents per hundred words for 
each place. In England the rate is twenty-five cents, 
with an extra charge for certain advantages, which 
brings it up to twenty-seven cents. When Mr. Somer- 
ville took charge of this branch of service in 1879, the 
rate to the Pacific Coast was ten cents per word; now 
it is one and three-quarter cents to San Francisco, and 
only two cents to the farthest point on the coast. This 
is the highest rate anywhere made. Similar changes 
have been made in the rates between other points, in 
some instances due to competition. The old Chicago 
rate was three cents from New York; now it is half a 
cent. Washington was one cent, and is now one-fourth 
of acent. A great many papers lease special wires by 
the year. The Western papers take large quantities of 
matter nightly from New York. The figures given re- 
late only to the service over the Western Union wires. 
The other telegraph lines of the country carry about 
one-third as much more.—New York Tribune. 


EVOLUTION IN WRITING UTENSILS. 

In the days of parchment and papyrus, pens were un- 
known because there was no need of them. The ink 
was as thick then as printing ink now is, and a brush 
was the thing with which to apply the ink to the parch- 
ment. ‘To the present day the Chinese use a brush for 
this purpose, as also do most of the Oriental nations. 
But the invention of paper necessitated more delicate 
touches than could have been made with a brush, and 
the first effort to meet the need was a split reed. Fora 
long time this answered the purpose; but when greater 
nicety was demanded, the goose quill was pressed into 
service, and for ages supplied the demand. During the 
last century many attempts were made to improve on 
the quill, the necessity of constantly mending it being 





a drawback to its use, but all were unavailing. The 
attempts were principally directed to fitting the points 
with some substance harder than the quill, so that 
mending would not be needed, points of steel, copper, 
agate, and even diamond and ruby being tried, but all 
to no purpose. 

In the first years of the present century pens began 
to be made entirely of metal, and the survival of an old 
habit was plainly prominent in the first steel or metal 
pens made, they being shaped in the form of a quill as 
nearly as possible. They were fearfully hard, stiff 
things, went scratching over the paper with a most 
abominable noise, and spluttered at a great rate, and, 
as they sold for fifty cents each, were not very popular. 
In 1820 Gillot, the pen manufacturer, made a wonder- 
ful improvement by giving the pen three slits instead 
of one, which gave more flexibility. Improvements in 
machinery reduced the selling price so that he was able 
to sell these three-slit pens for about $40 a gross. 

It is worthy of note that a better article of pen is now 
made and sold for twenty cents a gross than could then 
be made for $40, the difference being in the perfection 
of the machinery, calling for less attention from the 
men employed. The cheaper pens are made entirely 
by machinery, but the better grades are made partly by 
hand, and it is computed that the various manufacturers 
turn out every year about four hundred million pens, to 
be used once or twice and then thrown away. The pro- 
cess of manufacture is exceedingly interesting, and the 
persons employed slitting the pens by hand acquire 
wonderful skill, so that a quick cutter will shape fifteen 
thousand pens in a day, and a good slitter will cut the 
slits in twenty-eight thousand. 





* 
‘A HAPPY NEWSPAPER MAN. 

The Chinese journalist is a philosopher. His life, if a 
San Francisco commentator is to be believed, isa reason- 
ably happy one. He is free from care and thought, and 
allows all the work of the establishment to be done by 
the pressman. The Chinese compositor has not yet ar- 
rived. The Chinese editor, like the rest of his country- 
men, is imitative; he does not depend upon his brains 
for editorials, but translates them from all the con- 
temporaneous American papers he can get. There is 
no humorous department in a Chinese newspaper. The 
newspaper office has no exchanges scattered over the 
floor, and in nearly all other things it differs from the 
American establishment. The editorial room is con- 
nected by a ladder with bunks in a loft above, where 
the managing editor sleeps, and next to it is, invariably, 
a room fitted up with an opium bunk and a lay out. 
Evidences of domestic life are about the place—pots, 
kettles and dishes taking up about as much room as 
the press. If an editor finds that journalism does not 
pay, he gets a job at washing dishes, or chopping wood. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
If you want to be an editaire 
The thing is easy—just buy a pair 
Of scissors, a pencil, and a big arm chair; 
Then hire a six weeks’ type-stickaire, 
A Novelty press, and there you aire, 
A regular, bang-up literataire. 

PAPER carpets are finding a ready sale in Germany. 

THe German Publishing Institute at Stuttgart has 
declared a dividend of fourteen per cent. 

Max O’RELL, author of “John Bull and His Is- 
land,” has a beautifully executed portrait in London 
Society. 

“ Wuart is education?” asked a writer. Well, it is 
something a college graduate thinks he has until he 
becomes a newspaper man. 

THE new department of prints and drawings at the 
British Museum has been opened to the public. The 
collection has been rearranged. 

A NEw work, entitled “ English Political History, 
1880-85,” is announced from the pen of William Pim- 
blet, of the Bolton (Eng.) Guardian. 

THE secret of successful and thorough knowledge of 
the art of printing lies not in what others may teach 
you, but in what you teach yourself. 


SAMUEL PITMAN will shortly publish, in monthly 
parts, an edition de luxe of the Bible in shorthand, at 
the nominal price of sixpence a part. 

THE King of the Belgians has conferred upon Herr 
R. von Waldheim, a well-known fine art printer of 
Vienna, the Knight’s Cross of the order of Leopold. 

THE Hamburg Typographical Association, in con- 
junction with the local Historical Society, is organizing 
an exhibition of typographic curiosities and of old and 
modern printing plant. 

THE Spottiswood memorial fund has been closed ; 
the total amount collected, £690, has been paid over 
to the Printers’ Pension Corporation for the purpose of 
founding a Spottiswood memorial pension. 


Our Chinese countrymen are indulging in the luxury 
of American law in various shapes. Quong Yuen Kee 
& Co., dealers in Chinese fancy goods, in Boston, Mass., 
are advertised to be sold out at sheriff’s sale. 

THE Schwabische Mercur lately celebrated the cente- 
nary of its existence, on which occasion the proprietors 
presented the working staff with the sum of $10,000 as 
the nucleus of a fund for the relief of invalided mem- 
bers, widows and orphans. 


THE memory of one Philatius, an Athenian, has 
come down to modern times as making the invention of 
bookbinding by means of thread and glue. It stands 
recorded that the grateful Athenians actually erected a 
statue to this first of bibliopegists. 





Epwarkp Everett HALE is gathering material for 
a monograph on “ Franklin in France.” For this pur- 
pose he will visit Paris, and, no doubt, examine there 
the remarkable collection of books and pictures relating 
to Franklin in the possession of W. H. Huntington. 


Ir is reported that the type which was thrown into 
the river at St. Cloud, Minn., in 1858, by parties who 
objected to Jane Grey Swisshelm’s paper, the Visitor, has 
just been found by the workmen on adam. The letter 
face of the type is said to be as clear and bright as ever. 

ALWAYs pick up a type, lead, rule, or quoin at the 
time it is dropped. This.is not only a saving of mate- 
rial, but it breeds a habit of carefulness and economy. 
Moreover, the stooping over and bending of the body is 
oftentimes a great relief, especially after standing erect 
for some time. 

THE Russell & Morgan Printing Company has is- 
sued a notice as to infringements on its playing-card 
trade-marks. The notice starts out: “ Warning against 
pirates and thieves, and notice to honest business men,” 
the head of the circular being decorated with a skull 
and cross-bones, 


“ HANSARD ” has reached its four-hundredth volume. 
Since 1803 all the debates in Parliament have been 
faithfully chronicled here. Besides the actual debates 
from 1803 downwards, a complete set of “ Hansard ” 
includes the Parliamentary history as far as it can be 
collected from the year 1066 to 1803. 

A PRINTER at the small university town of Marburg, 
Germany, has invented a new sort of spaces, which he 
expects will save, in the future, all justifying. These 
spaces are cut out of vulcanized india-rubber, and as 
they possess a certain degree of elasticity, their inventor 
says that by locking the forms very tightly all uneven- 
ness of the lines may be got over. 


A WESTERN editor has been shown the photograph 
of a skeleton sitting in an easy-chair, with a newspaper 
grasped in its bony hand. It is accompanied by a note 
saying: “ The enclosed photo. shows the present condi- 
tion of an editor who attempted to run a country news- 
paper and subsist on produce, butter, eggs, etc., taken 
on subscription, and is sent out as a warning to those 
who aspire to country journalism.” 


AN ingeniously constructed apparatus for numbering 
simultaneously with printing has been patented. It is 
one and five-eighths by one inch in size, type high, 
and can readily be locked up in a form along with the 
type. The apparatus contains the word “ No.’ and five 
figures. The word “ No.” stands up higher than the 
figures, and rests on a spring, which is pressed down by 
the platen or cylinder of the printing machine, and in 
rising again changes the figure wheel or wheels ready 
for the next impression. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Dubuque (Ia.) Independent has suspended. 





R. B. Loos is holding up the Yreka (Cal.) Union. 

The Coffee Pot Springs (Idaho) Holder is a warm affair. 

The Chanute (Kan.) Times is now edited by C. T. Nixon. 

Goddard Brothers now own the Sioux Falls (Dak.) Argus. 

Samuel Shaffer has sold the Columbus (O.) Sunday Herald. 

The Springfield (Tenn.) Record is owned by Archie Thomas. 

The Lower Lake (Cal.) Bulletin is now owned by A. E. Noel. 

The Holyoke (Mass.) Herald is now boomed by W. T. Tucker. 

The Paris (Me.) Oxford Democrat is managed by A. E. Forbes. 

The Detroit (Mich.) Tribune has absorbed the Post, of that 
city. eo 

Geo. H. Wright now publishes the Livingston (Montana) En- 
terprise. 

The “ Town and County Company,” of Louisville, Ky., starts 
with $100,000. 

Mt. Carmel, Pa., wants a Democratic newspaper, and ought to 
have a good one. 

The Journal-Democrat, of Warrensburg, Mo., is now owned by 
Charles Y. Hynes. 

The American Bar is a new weekly publication in the interest 
of the liquor trade. 

The Dallas (Tex.) Morning News absorbed the Herald, of that 
city, on December 1. 

The Denver (Col.) Rocky Mountain Mining Review has been 
sold to James D. Davis. 

The War Ory, the Salvation Army organ, says that Myerstown, 
Pa., is the Devil’s stronghold. 

R. B. Brown, of Erie, Pa., has taken possession of the Mead- 
ville (Pa.) Messenger-Demoerat. 

George Robertson, publisher of the Signal, of New Bedford, 
Mass., has been adjudged insane. 

The Wilkes-Barre News-Dealer began its third year the other 
day as chipper and as breezy as ever. 

Mark Atkins is now interested with D. F. Day in the editor- 
ship of the Ouray (Cal.) Solid Muldoon. 

The Lousville (Ky.) “*German Newspaper Company” has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

The Lewisburg Saturday Night has an editorial on “ How it 
feels to be hanged.”’ Has the writer of the article been there? 

Col. A. K. McClure, of the Philadelphia Times, is a favorite in 
the lecture field. Though not a painter, he’s a good “ drawer.” 

Joel Chandler Harris, of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, is 
earning about $10,000 a year from his pen, as editor and story 
writer. 

Both the Cincinnati (0.) Graphic and the San Francisco (Cal.) 
Newsletter promise brilliant Christmas numbers of their publi- 
cations. 

About the only thing the late William H. Vanderbilt didn’t 
own was a newspaper. He left his family very comfortably 
provided for. 

The Ledger-Democrat, of Little Rock, Ark., was burned out 
on November 24. The Journal, of Beatrice, Neb., shared the 
same fate four days earlier. 

Two new trade journals have been launched at Glasgow, 
Scotland, entitled the Northern Miller and Baker and the North- 
ern Provision Trade Journal. 

The Real Estate Courter is the title of a new Baltimore jour- 
nal of four pages, the first number of which has just been is- 
sued, under the editorial management of John C. Robertson. 


The Silk Worm is a new bi-monthly published by the “ Facts 
Publishing Co.,” of Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Nolan & Myhr, formerly publishers of the Pierre (Dak.) Re- 
corder, have started the Daily Chronicle at Janesville, Wis. It 
is Democratic in politics. 

The new periodicals for December are the Church Magazine , 
L. W. Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia; the Churches (weekly), 
the Franco-American Dramatic Weekly and the New Dominion 
(monthly). " 


The “ Journal of Heredity Publishing Co.,”’ of Chicago, has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorpo- 
rators are George A. Weeks, Mary Weeks-Burnett and Robert 
A. Burnett. 

The “ Current Publishing Co.,” of Chicago, with a capital of 
$15,000, has been incorporated by Geo. Olson, A. J. Grover and 
J.P. Page, fur the purpose of publishing a newspaper called 
the Current. 

Sarah C. Sanderson, George E. Sanderson and Arthur C. San- 
derson have incorporated the “ Western Broker Publishing 
Co.,” with a capital stock of $20,000, at Chicago, for the purpose 
of doing a general publishing business. 


The “ Franklin Press Association,” of New York, with a capi- 
tal stock of $150,000, has been incorporated by Louis Klopsch, 
James H. Giles and Louis Newman, for the purpose of supply- 
ing newspapers, etc., with stereotyped reading-matter. 


Pittston, Pa., is the place for a live journal. The Press, of 
this city, claims to have the details of five shootings and very 
many assaults and batteries that occurred on Friday and Satur- 
day nights. Why didn’t the Press entertain the public with the 
details ? 

The “Chronicle Company (Limited,)” of New York, witha 
capital stock of $15,000, has been incorporated by Charles H, 
Ford, Franklin Webster, Minerva B. Hewitt, Hugh Ross and 
Lee Phillips, for the publication of a periodical called the 
Chronicle. 

The Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) News-Dealer has evidently a poor 
opinion of the value of Associated Press matter. Anent the 
announcement of a rival that it and nobody else had the ex- 
clusive right to the Associated Press despatches, it says: ** The 
truth was told, for nobody else wants them. No newspaper can 
get the exclusive right to the Associated Press despatches 
if another paper wants them. We don’t want them. They 
have been urged upon us time and again.” 





FOREIGN. 
The Newcastle (N. B.) Advocate is now controlled by W. C. 
Anslow. 
The Hamstead and Highgate Express was recently issued on 
sea green paper on its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


A new Conservative evening halfpenny paper, entitled the 
Daily Post, has made its appearance at Bradford, England. 


The London Atheneum says that a new quarterly review, spe- 
cially devoted to Asiatic subjects, will appear on the first of 
January. 

Chatto & Windus will soon launch a new monthly magazine 
in London. Harper’s and the Century render the act un- 
necessary. 

The first number of the Liverpool Irish Herald, an eight-page 
weekly for the dissemination of Irish opinion, was issued on 
October 41. 

The Newcastle (Eng.) Daily Leader is a new Liberal morning 
journal, under the editorship of James Annaud, late editor of 
the Shields Daily Gazette. 

The proprietor of the Citizen, of Dublin, Ireland, has had his 
house set on fire, after being threatened with death, if he per- 





sisted in publishing cartoons in his paper caricaturing Parnell. 
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LITERARY. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Mayazine. Philadelphia. 

The leading features of the December number of Lippincott 
are Cornwallis’s ** Letters and Reminiscences of Charles Reade,” 
and James Payn’s clever farce, suitabie for a Christmas party, 
entitled “The Substitute.” Of the Reade article what has been 
said of Boswell’s Johnson might be repeated in perfect truth. 
There are many things in these letters that friendsand admirers 
of the recently deceased novelist and supposed philanthropist 
will always regret to have learned. We say “ supposed,”’ be- 
cause, if these letters are genuine (and there is no reason to 
doubt that fact), they tear the mask from Charles Reade'’s 
boasted love for his fellow man. They show him to have been 
at heart a selfish fellow, who thirsted for nothing save fame 
and money. It isasad and painful spectacle, especially to the 
writer of this paragraph, who thought he knew something of the 
author and the man—having met him on intimate and friendly 
terms in his Knightsbridge house,at Albert Terrace, many times. 
To him, frankly, these letters are a revelation and a shock. It 
will bea matter of wide-spread regret that the earnest writer and 
supposed advocate of reform for reform's sweet sake confided 
his true thoughts (and on paper!) to so indiscreet a fellow- 
Briton as Kinahan Cornwallis appears to be. This publication 
comes as a fitting epilogue to Mr. Froude’s merciless punctur- 
ing of the Carlyle ideal by the printing of his private corre- 
spondence. Alas! we could lose Thomas Carlyle, but why was 
not the author of that charming literary masterpiece, “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth,” spared to us? Several other interest- 
ing features contribute to render this number of Lippincott 
phenomenal. Some new light is cast upon the incidents of the 
life of Charlotte Bronte during her stay in Brussels, by Dr. 
Theodore Wolfe. He vividly brings before the reader the 
characters and localities rendered historical by ‘“ Villette”’ 
and “ The Professor.” An article on the ** New York Libraries,” 
by C. B. Todd, is filled with interesting matter. The price of 
this magazine has been reduced to two dollars, and it is to be 
improved in many ways. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book. Philadelphia. J. H. Haulenbeek. 

Godey’s for December is especially attractive in the number 
of colored fashion-plates which it contains. This .number 
closes the one-hundred-and-eleventh volume of the Lady's 
Book, which speaks the highest words of commendation for 
its need and usefulness. Breton Riviére’s charming picture 
—Sympathy ”’—is given as a premium. It represents a fair- 
haired little girl sitting on a stairway, in deep distress, her little 
chin resting dejectedly on her hands, while a comical old dog 
presses close to her side, poking his nose over her shoulder, 
and saying as distinctly as any dog could say, “I’m awfully 
sorry for you.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. New York. 

The Christmas number of the Publishers’ Weekly is a beauti- 
fully illustrated volume of a hundred and seventy-five pages. 
It is creditable both in printing and composition. 


Representative Parisian Journalists. New York. Root & Tincker. 

Messrs. Root & Tincker have printed a very handsome litho- 
graph of the representative Parisian editors. It is a worthy 
successor to the previous groups of distinguished men issued 
by that house. 


The American Stationer. 
sociation. 


The Paper & Printing Trades Journal. London, England. 
& Tuer. 


New York. American Stationer As- 
Field 


The American Bookmaker. New York. Howard Lockwood. 
The Inland Printer. 
Geyer’s Stationer. 


The Art Age. 


Inland Printer Co. 
New York. W. Shirley Geyer. 
New York. Turnure & Gillis Bros. 


Chicago. 





TWO LITTLE SONGS. 
I—WE DON’T ADVERTISE. 

There is a land of bitter tears and wailing— 

A land most like that drear one Dante knew, 
Where wan-faced Niobe, with dark robes trailing, 

In sad procession moves, brows bound with rue. 
It is a land peopled by witless mortals— 

Compared with them the Virgins five were wise— 
And it is writ above its gloomy portals: 

“We did not think it paid to advertise.” 


II—WE DO. 

There is a land that flows with milk and honey— 

Not the condensed, nor yet the sorghum strains— 
Each dweller bears a gripsack fat with money, 

Bonds, coupons, stocks, and various other gains ; 
Happy are these as, at high tide, the fishes ; 

No tear doth drown the laughter in their eyes ; 
For better luck they have no sort of wishes: 

The cake is theirs—they learned to advertise. 


+o 


RECORD OF LIBEL SUITS. 


The Philadelphia Press was mulcted in $1,200 by a gentleman 
who had started a school of reporters and was declared to have 
been made fun of by that journal. 


In the suit of J. C. Coon, proprietor of the Wilkes-Barre Sun- 
day News-Dealer, for criminal libel, against A. K. McClure, 
editor of the Philadelphia Times, the jury rendered a verdict of 
“ not guilty, but defendant to pay costs.’’ It seems to be an in- 
justice for a man who is acquitted by a jury to be made to pay 
anything for a lawsuit not of his seeking. 

Alderman Harris, of Dublin, has instituted proceedings for 
libel against Mr. Labouchere, proprietor of Truth, and claims 
damages to the amount of £10,000. 


A story is told of Julian Hawthorne, the novelist, 
which may or may not be true. They say that, just be- 
fore attending a supper given him by certain Chicago 
newspaper men recently, he stepped up to the counter 
in the Grand Pacific Hotel, and deposited his gold 
watch, diamond pin, seal ring, and pocket-book with 
the clerk. When the affair leaked out, Mr. Hawthorne 
protested that he never carried these things when he 
wore his dress suit, but the Chicago journalists—who 
are, indeed, men of the world—entertain another theory 
touching the circumstance. And all agree that Mr. 
Hawthorne is a long-headed and far-seeing gentleman. 
—Chicago Daily News. 








> 
RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 
The Prriyters’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 
per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
1 Month. 3 Months.|6 Months. 1 Year. 


25 00 
15 00 
8 00 
1 00 


One Page, 
Half Page, 
uarter Page, 
Four Lines, . ‘ < . ° 
Cover Pages, $25 each month. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch, ‘ : . : 
Two Inches, ‘ ‘ ° 6 
Three Inches, . . » » 1 
One Column, one-third of Page | 25 


$70 00 $125 
4000 7000 


00 | 
2 50 


45 00 | 


00 
00 
00 
00 1 





R. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


Address 
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WANTS. 


SITUATION WANTED—BY A SINGLE MAN OF STEADY 
habits. Isa practical compositor, jobber and * make-up,” 
and has had considerable experience with pen, paste-pot and 
scissors. Willing to make himself generally useful, and will 
look sharply after the interests of his employer. Moderate 
salary. Country preferred. Good reference. Address 
E, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





FOR SALE. iis 


VOR SALE VERY CHEAP, FOR CASH—A SEVEN-COL- 
umn folio Newspaper and job printing office in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. Address 
R, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


EWSPAPER FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
AN and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
offered for sale. Address 








NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


VN ONEY-MAKING PAPER FOR SALE—IF YOU WANT 
a to buy a live, energetic and good-paying [linois weekly 
newspaper—one that has always made money—write to the un- 
dersigned. Terms, $2,500 cash and balance $2,000 on secured 
paper ; or $4,000 cash, if taken at once. Publisher retires to ac- 
cept another position, For particulars, address CADET TAY- 
LOR, Washington, D. C. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MinoR STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
serial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
efinitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 

tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 

of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 

dred Casouns-Lathoqzagnn, Lithographs, Wood Engrav- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 


Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations. Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enla . 
and improved. and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Ty phy, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of a sheet be u They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 
ING on a New Plan of Measurement, and with 


detailed Prices for All Classes of Work. Second edition. 
Price, $1.00. 





WILLIAM C. PROBASCO, 


Engraver + DIL + Wonoa, 
709 SANSOM STREET, 


Late of Ledger Building. PHILADELPHIA. 








PHILADELPHIA. 








A SAFE AND CONVENIENT .- 


LAMPHOLDER, 


PRICE, without lamp, 75 Cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 











MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 MINOR ST., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim 
of the upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is 
fitted in this arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp 
to be placed over the lower case or either side of the > 

r case. The Lampholder is made of the best malleable 
ron, and is very strong. 

















ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 

7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer apenas by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 








EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
and true, in yard lengths. 
Nonpareil to Small Pica, peryard ....... 2. 
Pica to +line, 3 ie ee, A a 
Five-line to 8-line, m » « + ee bao ae 
Nine-line to 12-line, "7 7 i ae oe 
Side Sticks . ga ae ote ok a oe we he . 
100 yards assortedsizes ......... 6. - $350 
Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer),. 2c. 
R. 8. MEN AMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 
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HANSON BROTHERS, 
e / 
JELECTROTY PERS, ( 
704 Sansom Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A. M. COLLINS, SON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








For Print 


0) +YARD 


ers 


provoeraPeer™ 
a 


gatione™® = 


WAREHOUSE: 
527 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








SOUTHWICK; McCAY & CO,, 


Pamphiet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


THOS. H. MUMFORD, 


ELECTROTYPER, 


509 LOCUST STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. 





R. 8S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Everything needed in a Printing Office. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER. THOS. A. WILEY 


THE 
Coxttins & M’LeesTer 


Type Founpry, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA. 


EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE-LIST: 


A book giving the Prices of Paper of all 
descriptions by the 100 sheets and in frac- 
tional sizes, and Prices for Completed Job 
Work. Printers using this book can save 
many times its cost in securing fair prices 
for work. Price $l, cloth binding, postpaid. 


Address 
DAVID RAMALEY, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO. 


108-116 Franklin Street, 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 


woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE and 
BOXWOOD for Engravers’ Use. 





A, BAALBRECHT, Liplg Lindeastr, 10-12 


v GERMANY. 
* Xylographic & Galvanoplastic Fstavlish- ¢ 
bj ment. Paper Bags & Cigar-box Labels. FF 
y/) Catalogue mailed free of charge. \ 


PES 








U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 





Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 








CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNIOY, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS 


We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6column folio, T- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment, 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 
BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 





HE PROCRESSIVE PRINTER 
is just the book for journeymen and 
apprenticed printers. No printer can 
afford to be without it. It contains 

information of practical every-day use, 
and such as cannot be found in any other 
book. Second edition now ready. Price 76 


Cents. 
8. WHYBREW, Publisher, 
13 Stone 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 


For Sale by Type Founders and Dealers. 





M. O. RAIGUEL. W. H. BLACK. 


E. R. BULKLEY. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


(Late witH J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


Paper Manufacturers Dealers in Rags, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SouTH FIFTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE THOMAS W. PRICE CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, @ARDS & CARDBOARD, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING "STATIONERY. 





Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 
Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, NUMBERING AND BINDING. 
OUR SPECIALTY--everything a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





New McHINE POR Srrvrcuine Books. 


Fae new Sewing Machine is adapted to 
7 stiching blank books of every kind, as 
well as pamphlets and books of all kinds 
not exceeding sixty sheets in thickness, or 
about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired lehgth up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as is the case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent Blank-book Manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders. 

In ordering for steam power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and sPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 





Steam-power Machine, Oomplete, including Belting, Variable Sneed Stand and Pulleys, $60. 
Foot-power Machine, with Stand and Table, $50. 


>—= Ore. r:Ct—~<C—~‘C:O™sM 


kr. S. MBN AMIN, 


Cc de Solicited. 
It Will Pay You to Investigate. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


§ are now used extensively on all 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS kinds of printing presses and 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
watching or attention. 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Wetuteutian Head, and’a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 
For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8. 8. MENAMIN, 
and others Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 
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x AG. ELLIOT. %& xf J. B. MITCHELL. 5 


A.G. ELLIOT & GO., 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ANUFACTURERS AN DEALERS IN PAPER, 


i <-> 


PAPER FOR 


PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 





SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 








° 


° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 





SLRs X ernie iN Compound, 30-Cts. per Pound. 
XN Cw’ 
ROLLERS. INDIA“RUBBER 


| \ Vid 
X ESTABLISHED | ; 
Half-medium So cts. S R Ss 

™ 7. ae ‘ * ( ~ = 

Quarter ‘“ « Co 4 SS OLLER SS 1865. 
| Eighth “ . 40 * SS : 


Brayers, 25 and 35 “ ® CoMPOUND 
rom x 


* 
* 








325 Walnut St... Phila. 
b) 


° 











FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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1D, WILSON PRINTING INK C0) cs 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








\\ ssheaniees e+ or ooo ooo +s +o +4 eam | 


{| PRINTING INK je 


7 ee ee ee }\" 


ivy, 


Wo. 95 FULTON STREET 


NEW YORK. 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 





MACHINE WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PROMPTLY EXECUTED. I" ¢- Established 1869 by Daniel Dermond and B. S. Monamin. om 


ee een > 

Printers’, Lithographers’ & Bookbinders’ Work | MINOR gs 
A SPECIALTY. le 1 fr 
eo” ON@— me 


PHILADELPHIA. 








‘ @y(HE FRANKLIN MACHINE SHOP is now completely equipped 
. P 
THE BEST SHAFTING, PULLEYS, ETC 5 ‘ ¢s @ with the best Tools and Machinery for the execution especially of 
Printers’ Machine Work, and has a corps of skilled workmen un- 
‘| excelled, if equalled, by any found elsewhere. The reputation acquired 
LOWEST RATES. ‘| during the past Sixteen Years will be maintained, and satisfactory work 
| guaranteed. A trial solicited. 


All kinds of Presses Rebuilt, Removed, Repaired |-| Address al communications to 
AND SET UP. R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


, ° Proprietor Franklin Machine Shop, 
A Large Stock of Pieces and Parts of Presses |; oun.008 eeintn Oth. ennenaeiaeel 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. . 





_ Furnished and Put Up at 
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HE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably known to Lithographic 
Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 
the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 
following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 
PHILADELPHIA, ane 20, 1876. 

MR. R. S. MENAMIN :—DeaAr Str—TI have 21 pre te Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DuvAL & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 
MR. R. S. MENAMIN :—DeAR Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 
which we deem superior to any others now in use. They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 
_—_—_———_3 eo => oa 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2, Bed 24%*34, . 8145. No. 3, Bed 28%<40, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 3, $8. 
- ——+ ++ <m -+ eS 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R.}. Menamin’s Standing Presses. 





peeeeegueeagete 
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Shee above is an illustration of the No.3 Standing Press, size 21x29. It is more strongly made, and better fitted than the 
average make of Standing Presses; has 6 iron rods and a 3-inch screw; and is quick in operation, convenient, and 
powerful. The space between the bed and platen is 50 inches when open, closing to 28 inches. 


Price of No. 3 Press, bed 21X29, . . . «». =$130; boxing extra. 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR. 


@ SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, © 
oy 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes, The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 

: BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 65 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x 10inches inside, . . . $2 00] 9x 14inches inside, . . . $2 75| 14x 20 inches inside, . . . $4 00 
8} x 13 ™ 2 - 2 OO es - - & « a Ot eS 32 s bie ay 
12x 18 . — a; 

BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

Gi x 23) inches inside, . . . .%.23 Fi dts BB OOS a Bee ides, 2 we we AO 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3§ x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 25] Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50 


+ + 
| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


) BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS 3: 














| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


RnR. Ss. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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S. MENAMIN’S WRovuGHT-IRON CHASES 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 





PAIR OF TWIN CHASES, 

Pair of Twin Chases. rim i 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inSide. Price, pair 
AT x21 Ib x 8% $10 00 
20 x 18 x 10% 11 00 
. 24x 29 2 xl 12 00 
26 x 34 73% x 1b 13 00 
29 x 42 26% x 19 14 00 
2 x 47 2934 x 2154 1b 5 
35 x 51 S24 x 234 70 
38 x 55 354g x 254 18 5O 
41x 00 3846 x 2734 20 00 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
Size of Pair, over all. Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
17 x 21 15 x 834 $13 
20 x 2 is x 1034 14! 
24 x 29 22 x 1% 15 £ 
26 x 34 23% x 15 16 { 
29 x 42 26%4 x 19 17 
32 x 47 2034 x ae 19 00 
35 x 51 324 x 20: 
38 x 55 3546 x 2544 22 00 
Al x 60 38% x 273% 23 50 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 

Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each 
AT x2 5 xi9 $8 00 
20 x 8 x23 8 53 
24 x 29 2 x27 9 00 

.. 26 x 34 23% x 3134 9 3 
.. 29x 2654 x 3034 10 00 
x AT 2054 x 4454 11 00 

. 85 x 51 B26 x 4846 12 00 
.. 38 x 56 3544 x 24% 13 00 
Alx 60 3814 x STK 14 00 


Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
..- 7 x2l bb x9 $5 00 
..20 x 18 x2 5 
Ax 29 2 x2 6 00 
....26 x 34 2354 x 3134 
..29x 42 2634 x 3054 
2034 x 4434 
B2h4 x 4816 
354% x 5246 
3844 x 57% 
News Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
1 x19 
18 x23 
2 x2 
2334 x 3134 
2634 x 3934 
2034 x 4434 
32% X 4816 
351% x 524 
38% x 57K 2 Qu aga iran hoe 


1 IN. IRON 


14 1s. L4IN. 


_ & 
. = 


1 IN. IRON 


Pon me ge 


1% IN. 


14 IN. 


ra 
a 
- 
A 
=- 
— 


1% IN. 


1IN. TRON L4IN. 


1% IN. 


14 IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


NPT TTT 


1% IN. 








14 IN. 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 14% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase. In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.——When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
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i] THE 


“Oto” Gas-ENcIne 


CONSUMES 25 TO 75 PER CENT. LESS GAS 
THAN ANY OTHER GAS-ENGINE PER 
BRAKE-HORSEPOWER. 





OVER 15,000 DELIVERED. 





Sizes :—1, 2, 4, 7, 10, 15 and 25 Indicated Horse Power. 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & Co.., 


N. E. CORNER 33D & WALNUT STs., PHILADELPHIA. 



































R. 5. MENAMIN, 






MANUFACTURER OF 














On "PRINTING * LITHOGRAPHIC x COPYING spe ° 


Warnishes, Gold Size, Etc., 
515-521 JAINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HE undersigned is now manufacturing BLACK AND COLORED INKS of the finest qualities, which he 1s selling at 
prices as low as those of any manufacturer or dealer in the United States. 


unsurpassed in brightness of color; will work freely and dry quickly, and will not clog on the rollers. 
The celebrated PRINTING COPYING INKS of Cuar.es McILvaine & Co. are now manufactured exclusively 


by the undersigned. 


The INKS of each particular grade are 


SPECIAL INKS FOR SPECIAL WORK will be made at short notice, and any color will be matched when the shade 
of color is accompanied with a piece of the paper on which the job is to be worked. 

PRINTERS’ VARNISHES of all grades furnished by the pound, gallon, or barrel, at prices to suit. 

LITHOGRAPHIC BLACE AND COLORED INES AND VARNISHES, of the best quality, always on hand. 


BLACK INKS. _ Perb. 
Fine Card or Wood Cut, 5.00 3.00 2.00 
Fine Gloss Cut 3-00 2.00 1.00 
Ex. Quick Drying fob, for 
hard sized and cal. 


Fine Job, for sized and 
calend. paper, . 
Extra Wood Cut, for Cyl- 


inder and Adams Presses 1. 50 1.25 


Wood Cut, power = . 
Extra Fine k, . 
Hand-Press News, . ‘ zi ; 
Drum Cylinder News, . . 
Rotary and Bullock News, 


paper, 2.00 1.50 1.00 75 


2.00 1,50 1.00 75 50 


1.00 75 
75 5° 40 30 

1.00 75 50 
75 > * PP 
30 «25 «20 15 
20 16 14 12 
10 


BLUE INKS. 
Extra Fine Bronze Blue, . 2.00 
“Light Blue, 2.00 1.50 
Dark Blue, ...... 1.50 1.00 75 50 
Liget Dime, sae 2 se 1.00 75 50 
Light Label Blue, ... . 78 50 40 
Ultramarine—Extra Fine, 3-00 2,00 


Job & Poster. 1.50 1.00 


75 5° 40 


YELLOW INKS. 


Fine Lemon Yellow, . . 
Fine Orange Yellow, 
Poster Lemon Yellow, . . 
Poster Orange Yellow, 
Naples Yellow, 


‘eee 


2.00 1.50 1.00 
2.00 1,50 1.00 
75 50 

75 5° 

2.00 








PRICE LIST. 


RED INKS. Per Ib, 

CR nk ol amd & 32.00 24.40 16.00 

oy eR ES ee 30.00 5.00 3.00 
Crimson Babe, . 2 2 0% 5.00 3.00 
Extra Fine Red, 1000 5.00 4.00 
Es Wie. a no 3.00 2.50 2,00 
Fine Vermilion, .... . 2.50 2.00 1.50 
Poster Red,...... 1.00 75 50 4° 
Orange Mineral, ... . 4 

1 Ngee tit COLORS. 

White Ink, ...... 75 50 «40 
Tints of all shades Be a 1.50 1.00 

jum Green,. . . .. 2.50 75 
Fine Dark Green, . . . 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Fine Light Green,. . . . 2.00 1.50 1,00 
Poster Green—Dark, . . 7s «50 
Poster Green—Light, . . 73 5 
Chocolate Brown, . . . . 1.50 
CA ss 5's 36 1.50 1.00 
Fine Gold Size, re 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Fine Raw Sienna, — 2,00 1.50 1,00 
Fine Umber Brown, aa 1.50 
Fine Dark Brown,. . . . 2.00 1.00 75 
Fine Light Brown, .. . 2.00 1.00 75 
Royal Purple,...... 24.00 16.00 8.00 
AS a4. oao8 6.8 2» 5-00 
Violet, eee ar eS 00 
ek. « oh -eih es 2s tie 
ae ee ae 6.00 3.00 





PRINTERS’ VARNISH. Per» 


No. o, for reducing Poster Inks, .. . .o 35 
ea eee 4 Job ye ge ee 40 
ef : La oe oe 2 Pe 45 
ci id Cid “e i ee 50 

Quick Drying Varnish,. .... . 75 60 50 


By the gallon at special rates. 


LITHOGRAPHIC VARNISH. 


NO. OQ, eee ene oe ee ee eee 4° 
a 40 
i 45 
a 50 
s 4 ove 0 bie 6 .0/ 6-8-6 0 be 6 ae te © Fo 
° é, o 2 + bi0 2 6b bee 6) 6 Boe 0 75 


By the gallon at special rates. 
These Varnishes are warranted free from all 
impurities. 
COPYING PRINTING INKS. 


MADE UNDER_CHAS. m’rLVAIne & CO.'s PATENT 


os ole ee 6 oe bes Bee 5.00 
Red—Deep or Light,.......... 5.00 

 “d:6 b> ko Glee 6 G0 6 ede 5.00 
OS Se rar ea eae” ee 5.00 
th > 2 o.0.0 6% 6 as 200s ee 5.00 
a as 2 0s Bw ees Ole 66S 8 5.00 


je Inks in Barrels and Kegs at Special Low Rates. “ny 


R, $ MENAMIN, 616, 617, 619 and 621 Mince Street, Philadelphia, - 
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JAYNE STRERT, PHILADELPHIA. 
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